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Foreword 



^ ThisjUiide tor leaching ethics and moral .:.uos in Alabama schools is published by the 
State Department of Education wiih the invaluable hcU> the State Ac visory Commission on 
hlhics and M(>ral Values, parents; teachers, and stuUeiUs. V ^ . not to be thou?ht of as a com- 
p^ete course to_ be taught at any one time or at any one le^ Te.chmg ethics and moral values 
should be made an mtegral part of the students' lota, school c;iperiences every dav Teachers 
should se ect Ideas from the guide and adapt them to th*; .eed. o' th. students beinR taught 
and should use their own creative ability and expertise in maki'i:^ ihc study of ethics and 
moral values mcaningtui and acceptable to every student in the ciass 

^ Aithough^any people have contributed to this publication, iho n.Uowins two groups 
ed^ed P'^"'^'^'^^ responsible n,r its- preparation; and their work is gratel\illy acknowl- 
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Dr. Robert Strong=Chairman, Montgomery, Alabama 
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Mrs. James A. Posey^ Hurtsboro, Alabama 
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Reverend Billy L. Walker, Montgomery, Alabama 

Dr. Leon J. Weinberger, University. Alabama 

Mrs; Margaret Davidson Sizemore, Birmingham, Alabama 

Reverend Edward Gardner, Birmingham, Alabama 

Reverend James S: CantreU, Birmingham, Alabama 

Reverend J. L. Ware, Birmingham, Alabama 

Mr. J. Richard Carr, Gadsden, Alabama 

Mr. Jesse Culp, Albertville. Alabama 

Dr. E. B. Norton, Florence, Alabama. 



Suite Dcpurinumt of Edac^^^^^^^ Committee <yn Etincs and Mond Values 

Mr. O. M. Brattori, Chairman 

Mr. Lloyd Crook 

Mrs. Marie Hendrix 

Mr. Robert Perry 

Mr. Norman Rice 

Mrs. Martha Jungwirth * 
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Ihtroductidh 

-^"^.><'"sideration..the State Board of Education on January 2^ 
'^^^•■P^ss-^d a resolution setting up a plan for instruction in ethics and moral values in the 
puolie schools ot Alabariia. 

The text of the resoiution is as follcAvs: 

WHEF'.EAS. there have been widespread confusion and misunderstanding of the im- 
perishable truths.-timc-tested doctrines, and democratic ideals upon which our state and 
nation were founded; and 

WHEREAS, there has in recent years also been a Clearly evident decline in the spirit 
. ot patriotism and disregard for religious, moral and ethical values on the part of young 
people and adults as well; and ^ b 

WHEREAS, many students in Alabamas public schools, colleges, and other institu- 
tions ot learn mg. and teachers themselves are sometimes disturbed and uncertain about 
what positions they should take as to basic truths, standards of morality and ethical 
nenaVK)r: and 

WHEREAS, Alabama has never formulated a statewide program for teaching morals 
and rcligum in_public schools; 

^NOW. THEREFORE. BE IT RESOLVED That the State Board of Education hereby 
authorizes the preparation of a general handbook and related curriculum materials to be 
used in such instruction; and 

^ BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED That this handbook be prepa. .d by the staff of th^- 
State Department ot Education with counseLand assistance of a representative commis- 
sion otdis-tinguished citizens composed of fifteen members, one from each congressional 
di^Strict and the ren^nder from the state at large, to be appointed by the State Superinten- 
dent ot fcducaticin vCith the advice and consent of the State Board of Education- and 
/ BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED That, when the handbook and teaching guides are 
completed, the State Board of Education strongly encourages local boards of education 
superintendents and other school officials to institute special studies of truth justice' 
mora'ity and also ot religious, ethical and patriotic values Tor all pupils and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED That copies of this resolution be sent to Governor 
George C. Wallace, members of the Alabama Legislature, city and county superintendents 
and local boards of education. 

The commission of representative citizens and the committee from the State Department 
ot^^Education were named. These groups met tor organizational purposes on January 24. 

In order to expedite this program the State Superintendent of Education asked the com- 
mitt^ee from the State Department to prepare a guide for instruction in ethics and moral values 
m the school: This guide would then be submitted to the commission for their consideration ' 
and suggestions and. upon their approval, be submitted to the State Board of Education for 
adoption for use in the classrooms. 

^ As a basis tbr writing the guide, the committee scheduled meetings with students teachers 
anc. parents in different areas of the state in order to secure some input of ideas, opinions and 
viewpoints on the subject. '■ 
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. J'^J from aU thtso groups indicated trcmcrtdous interest in the plan proposec 

by the State Board of Education but a great diversity of suggestions as to how it should be ca- 
rioti oiit. 

The students often expressed a felt need fo- someone with whom tliev could talk about 
P''''^''-'"'*.''"*^..^^^'''':^''^^""^ of a conimunicati()n barrier between themselves and the 
adult group: Thcv expressed concern about many of the preseHt-day trends and standards of 
conduct. Some students felt that more opportunities should be given students to n:ake their 
own decisions but that they would welcome guidance and advice if these were offered in thi.- 
proper spiritThe studem;; emphasized their feelings about the pressures exerted upon them by 
some of their peers. Pn^hjbly the most severe indictment of the adults by the students was the 
mipression .m the part of some of them that often teachers and even parents were not con^ 
ccrncd with their problems. 

The teachors with vvh„m the committee talked generally expressed a strong interest in this 
work and u wulingncss t(» do whatever they could to carry it out: They did feef that this type of 
work should he merged with courses and activities rather than an additional separate course 
or unit. They pointed out that many courses and activities in the schools have as one of their 
..biectives instruction and guidance of a moral nature. The teachers also recognized the fact 
that a communicatrori gap existecf but did not feel that it was insurmouritable. 

The parents as a group were deeply concerned and interested in the discussions. They 
were pleased that w.jrk in the area of values was being proposed for the schools and at times 
expressed a feeling of defeat in their own effort to relate effectively to their teenage children 
They expressed a desire for direction and help as to how ^ey might cooperate witlTthe schools 
m making this W()rk effective in the lives of the young people. 

The State Department of Education committee has studied all recommendations from the 
held reports m an effort to design a plan that will meet a major need in our schools arid 
ultimately in our society as a whole. In addition to this approach, the committee has studied 
all available printed material on teaching morals and values. 

The committee considered two approaches toward instruction in morals and values. One 
approach is to rely upon maintaining conformity to regulations and social norms, emphasis 
on arbitrary obedience and respect tor authority, external rewards and penalties, and teacher- 
centered techniques. The other approach is to take a long-range plan which would emphasize 
selt-direction, perst)nal responsibility, peer interaction, and a sound counseling program. 

The committee recommends the self-directive approach as the most effective plan for the 
public schools of Alabama. The areas recommended and the strategies for developing them 
are described in the next section. 
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The Role of the Teacher 



"The key person in everj' school is the ciassroom teacher. He isrharged with the respon- 
sibility of transmitting the skills arid values of our cultural heritage and of guiding pupils 
toward a realization of their role as effective citizens. 

''Because of the influence and effect which a teacher has upon the lives of the children and 
youth with whorri he works, we need to examine the facets of teacher growth, attitudes, and 
values. Although, on the basis of research presently completed, no single set cf criteria for 
measuring teacher competence has yet beeri discovered or developed, leaders in education 
have corripi led lists of desirable personal characteristics which they consider important for 
teachers in their task of helping children and youth develop moral arid spiritual values.' 'Per- 
sonal character of ari acceptable duality to serve as an example to American youth often deter- 
mines the success or failure of a teacher in teaching subject matter as well as in contributirig to 
moral development."- 

"As a persbri, the teacher needs: 

i: To maintain a steadfast and informed loyalty to the values arid processes of the 
American heritage, 

2. To have developed a set of values to serve as guideposts to a philosophy of life. 
3: To incorporate these values in all his human relatibriships with others, both in and 
outside school. 

4. To evaluate at regular intervals these values, critically and reflectively, as they serve 
him in his daily life. 

"Only as values increa^ the teacher's capacity to make mature personal adjustments to 
society can he begin to help his students develop their own values. 
"As J. member of the professibri, the teacher needs: 

1. To have a positive attitude toward the worth, importance, and values of his prbfes- 
sion: 

2. To have a kribvvledge bf child development and its application to intellectual, emo- 
tional, social, spiritual, and physical growth: 

3. To create with his pupils a classroom cliriiate free frbrri tension and anxiety by 
establishirig a relationshi^p of mutual respect through affection, acceptance, and securi- 
ty: In such an atmosphere creative thinking, originality, initiative, arid indepcriderice 
are most likely tb flburish. 

4. To develop skills in eommunicatioh in order to Interpret the curriculum to parents 
and to the community as it affects the life of childreri. 

5. Tb participate actively in shaping educational policies. 

6. To execute loyally those policies which have been approved by the schbbl system. 

7. To achieve and siistain a high level bf prbfessibrial cbrripeierice. 

"As a member of the community, the teacher needs: 

I: To provide educational leadership for the community. 



\A Guide— Teaching M<>rai and Spiritual Vi^lua in Florida Schools: State Department of Education, TaUahasscc. Florida 
-The Educational P<>licie>> C<>niniijsi<)n 
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4. To panldpatc i_h ami™ Hiiivit^es to an appropriaieScgfec. keeping in mind that 
Ills primary responsibility IS to tKe cl.issrobhi:"' 

■A tl.,i^T„*i.j M,.,„ j„a sp,«,„i ,„ Fi„;,£ s<i;..,i,: !„ K.p,r,„„, .JEJiuii,;.. T.n.i,i„: H..„a„ 
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Developing a Positive Self-Goncept 

tntrcKiuction 

1 h:! needs orgreatesi significance to man are those related to brie s selt-esteem and reputa- 
tion status All that happens to him frbrii birth to any given time in life contributes to his self- 
concept which he expresses in positive or negative behavior. His positive self^cbncept is ex- 
pressed in bii, feeling of self-respect and self-confidence. With this feeling he is interested in 

motivated to set and achieve academic, moral; and social goals for living. 
General Strategies 

It is the primar\- task of the school to provide a curriculum bcguided experiences for all 
students which contribute to the development of a positive selt-concept. The curriculum must 
bring into focus existing social, economic, political, and moral problems which influence 
one^s self-concept and behavior: It must be experiential centered, providing opportunities for 
positive action to balance the abstract experierices. Emphasis must be given to individual per- 
formance as a contribution to cooperative endeavor: Each student must develop skills in set- 
tmg arid evaluating his personal academic, moral, social, arid ethical goals which are unique 
for him. To provide a curriculum which will help students develop these values and skills, it 
will be imperative that faculty groups study and make curriculum changes which give emphasis 
to such value-based concepts as self-knowledge, living and dying, and cooperation-competi- 
tion spectrum, family Fesp()nsibility, future orientation, growth of American tcchnocracj , and 
self-disciplirie. 

Specific Strategies 

The teacher is recognized as the greatest force iri helpirig students gain a positive and 
realistic image of himself as a learrier. His beliefs about himself and his students are crucial 
factors in determining his effectiveness in the classroom. , ■ 

Each teacher needs to view himself with respect arid acceptance. He is then in position to 
build positive and realistic coricepts in his students. He needs to ask himself the foUowing ■ 
questions: 

1 . How do i show students that I am calrri, supportive, and facilitative in helping them 
grow as persons? 

2. How do I show sttjdents that i am interested in and aware of their individual unique- 
ness? 

3. How do I convey rriy expectations and confidence that students can accomplish work, 
can learn, and are competent? 

4: How do j exemplify' my standards of values, meet the demands of competence, and 
display skills iri guidance toward solutions to problems? 

5. How do I work with parents to enhance the academic expectations and evaluations 
which they hold of their childreri's ability? 

6. How do I serve as a model of authenticity for the students? 

7. What opportunities do I create to establish private or semi-private communication : 
with my students? 

To irnplemen t a value-base curriculum which gives emphasis to develbpirig a positive self- 
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^■'*"*'''-'P^:.*'^^V^"""".^^'"§ sample. list of in.:ructi<,rial practices is appiopriatc- 
I ; Individualize iristrUcticiri. 

-■ P'''""i"S ""J developing experience units which include value 

concepts; such as 

a: Who Am i 

h. Do i Have What It Takes 

c. Flow I Make Decisions 

d. My Woi-ld of Work 

3. Use evaluation practices which recognize action or participation as well as the cosni- 
tivc learnings. ^ 

4. Use teaching practices which help students to face problems and accept themselves 
a. Mudy ot biographies 

b: Rolc-plav real problerii situations 
_ c. Organize groups to develop skills, leadership, and self-contldence 
-V Design and use instruments or forms which help students lo <)bserve their behavior 

and progress in the development of their self-cc5ncept. Examples: 

A Look at Myself 

My strc.ng points jvhat J can^cMJo improve How these may hel^ later 



My greatest needs 



What I Think of My School Work 
Subiects^I Ones i like Ones I Ones I did Not so 

am taking very much don't like well in well Average 
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Self-Study 

Wy goals What I need to 

reach my goals 



arid Appraisal 

Difficuities I play Plans for reach- 
have in reaching ing my goals 
my goals 



6. Use standardized instruments designed to give information relating to the self-concept 
of studerits, such as 

a. The Thomas Self-Concept Value Test, by Walter L. Thomas, Ed.D. 

b. The Differential Value Profile, by Walter L. Thomas, Ed:D; 

7. Encourage students to examine and evaluate printed and audio-visual materials on 
sclf-discoverj' or self-concept which are being published, such as 

Ron WiUirigharri. Adventures in Self- Discovery. National Education Corpor?:tibn, Iric, 

459 South McDonough Street, Montgomery, Alabama 36104 (Appropriate for junior 

and senior high school) 
Harold C Wells and John Ganfield: Alxmr Me. eombined Motivational Educational 

Systems, Inc:, 6300 River Road, Rosemont, Illinois 6001 8 (Appropriate for primary 

level) 

Audrey Peterson. Moti\xinon Advance Progrofn. Combined Motivational Educational 
Systems, inc.. 6300 River Road, Rbsembrit, Illinois 60018 
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Respect for Others 



Introduction 

Respect is detmed by 'The Human Value Series \as recogriizip.g thai every person is im- 
porlant; including oneself. It is also admiring or looking up to others: 

The school has an obligation and exccHcnt opportunity to develop a healthy respect tor 
excellence and achievement in others, as well as an opportunity to instill respect for the at- 
titudes and values of others. 

Perhaps one of the most effective ways of developing respect for others on the part of the 
teacher is by the teacher's setting a daily exaitiple of respect, by accepting the individual child 
as he is, and proceeding with classroom instruction from this point. 

Hard work and production through hard work should receive encouragement and be ap- 
preciated on the part of the teacher. This, hopefully, will carry over to the students in their 
daily life situations. 

It is^)f upmost im^^rtance for the teacher to help his students realize that each classmate Is 
a very important person, a special one of a kind with his own unique talents, hopes and fears. 
Each student has amazi^ng abilities waiting to be discovered and developed. 

This is a beautiful fact and an exciting one, but not a particularly easy one to teach to stu- 
dents with poor selt-coricepts. 

It is hoped thauhe school can promote the confidence in the students through counseling, 
group sessions; etc. — in order that the individual student may realize that almost any 
problem can be met, analyzed, and overcome: This will help the student to become more 
respectful of btfTers A\-hen he gains more respect for himself 

General Strategies 

Some of the overall objectives that the teacher may stress in his everyday classroom work 

-are 

1 . Ijilproverrient in student's behavior toward his fellow student 

2. Encouragement of more respectable and reasonable attitudes m daily school routines 
3: Encouragement of a lessening of tensi^ons and prejudices among students of difTererit 

religions, races, and moral groups through relaxed and accepted activities. 

4. Recognition of and respect fbr qualities of dignity and worthiness in the student's 
fel low-man 

5. Promotion of a eonstructive. Instead of a destructive, attitiide toward the schools, 
homes, and individuals. 

Specific Strategies 

Some of the following specific activities are suggested for stimulating and motivating the 
student to respect others and recome aware of the importance of moral and spiritual values: 
1. Conduct unit on C.< 7V;vm in the following ways: 

a. Have students identify individuals in their own comniunity who are greatly 
respected. 

b: Discuss why these individuals are respected, 
c. Discuss how respect is created. 
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.1. &l« a respeccd ISdivldual in tKc community aSd let class invite hih, t„ speak to 

' in *[t1iS " ""^ ^^-'"P 

a. ene who insulls respect in others, and 
_ b. One who does not instili or inspire respect in otheFs 

Sfier-S^ntl" P^^'P'^ ^"^^-'^^ (P"'---"^ 

!hi ^yil^n t!f ih'f ^"^hority and attitudes toward 

hownt 2 , ' ^" ^ " ^""^"^^^>' "f of servations of respect 

shown tor people in authoritative positions 

P rt^- ^p"^^"^ '•^'^ ^^SP^^^ '^"ul^ be strengthened and shown by the students 
^^^^^F^ther ■ntorn.ation concerning promotion of respect for others can 'be obtai^ tm the 

1 . Adventures in Self-Dimjvjry — Ron Wil lingham 
National Educatiori Corporation, Inc. 

459 South McDonough Street 
Montgomery;. Alabama 36104 

2. The Himran Value Series 
Steck Vaughn Company 
P. Q.^ox 2025 ■ 
Austin. Texas 78767 
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Dignity and Value of Work 

liitroductioh 

As a part t>f* schools' curricula, it bccorries their responsibility to present to the students the 
ilced t()f and positive acceptance of* the dignity and value ()f work. This can be accoriiplished 
mainly throagh that.scgmcnt oi the curriculum umbrella known as ^^Career Education:*' ^The 
fundamental C()ncept of career education is that all edaeational experiences, curriculum, in- 
struction, and counseling shoutd be geared to preparation for economic independence and an 
appreciation for the dignity of work/' (Career Education. HEW.) 

The problem can be stated simply: Nearly 2:5 million students leave the formal education 
system of States each year without adequate preparation for careers. In 1970-71, 

there were 850.()()() elementary and secondary school dropouts, many of whom found school 
irrelevant: 751}.0(K) general curriculum hbgh school graduates who did not attend college: and 
.S5().(H)() high school students who entered C()IIege in 1967 but did not complete the bac- 
calaureate or an (>rgaiii/ed occupational program. 

(iciicra! Strategies 

As proposed by the Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, a ^^Career Aware- 
ness" may be introdaccd in grades K-6. a ''Career Exploration" in grades 7-10. with '^Entry 
Ixvcl Jobs" encouraged in grades 10-12. 

Uiuler the career the student in grades K-6 meets the Avbrld of work" - 

thrMugh a variety of educati(>nal clusters. For example, in the ''transportation occupations" 
cluster, he becomes aware of such diverse occupational areas as aerospace, pipeline, road arid 
\v;iter_traiisportation. He is made aware of the hundreds of Job categories in each cluster and 
ihdr rciationship to each other as well as to himself and others inl)ur society: 

In the middle grades 7-9 the student is able to examine more cl()sely those clusters in 
which he is most interested: 

By the end of the 1 0th grade the student develops elementary job entry skills — as a typist, 
for example, a construction helper, social work ald'e. service station attendant, or environ- 
mental technician aide — skills he can pursue if he does not complete the 1 2th grade: 

The imp()rtant thing is that each student master the skills he will be required to live by. 
Whether these skills ^ire labeled "academic" or "vocational" is beside the point. 

Career education in itself wiil not ensure our educatibrial system that our students will 
develop :i vcnse ()f ethics toward work. As was^mentioned in the beginning, positive attitudes 
of moral and ethica! value should be developed along with this career education concept, and 
these attitadcs can be m(>st clearly instilled in the students through the attitudes of the teacher. 
All teachers of the academic aj^eas should be generalists to the point where they, in their eiveh 
areiis. i^mpart to their students that the piniosophy of work is of utrribst importance in our 
democratic society. As old and trite as this may seerh. it is still the responsibility of the in- 
dividual teacher to set the example of the right attitude toward this whole concept bf the digni- 
and value of work: 

I How can this '^prbpcr attitude" be accomplished specifically? This must be a joint effort 
fon the part of the administrators, the classroom teachers, and the studcnt.s. It must Evolve from 
large group activities, such as assembly programs; frbrn srriall group activities, such as club 
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F^jects: and Ffom activities in the classrooms which tie directly to the" academic course These 
atn odes need to be developed by teachers and students in the actual schooT t^^t TrSt 

Specific Strategies 

a. Fire departments 

b. Government buildings and historic sites if close by * • ' 
1 ^'"^ ^"P'^ ^ Indians, m^ntiersmen. etc.) 

z e. Public libraries 

another »d .ha I be ^^^Su a " iS^^^^ 

Siins. On a seconda^ iVveTit^S^IH 1^ r °W 1 and professional per. 

con,n,ittee: ^ '"^'""^ l«w>nnd to head such a 

a. Ductors, nurses 

b. Bank executives 

c. Secretaries 

d. Beauticians 

e. Journalists 

S"S^:;S^T'"^- ™' W^-h persons in 
' ' ' StSn^ "ht^^K ^osf *-8ed .h. era „F 

(2) Compare the atutodes toward work of Ufiited States citizens of the Depression 
.OS when people desperately waSted work, with today when the idea XwLre 
has grown out of proportion in some instances 
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Improving Citizenship Eaucatlon and Fatriotism 

introduction 

The teacher who is working to improve citizenship and patriotism must possess the values 
he is trying to instill in the students: This teacher must be a good citizen and patriotic if his 
values are to be an example for others. 

_ Emphasis upon citizenship and patriotism does not mean that the teacher must be the per- 
tect citizen. Realization by the teacher that the best of us fail at times should provide us with 
sympathy, generosity, a:id fairness in dealing with the pupils who will also fail to meet the 
desirable standards. If we accept commendation for succ^, we must also accept responsibili- 
ty when we fall. 

It is the duty of education to help provide society with good patriotic citizens. 

The basic principles of democracy are those which guided the drafting of the Deciaratibn 
of independence, the Constitution of the United States, arid the Bill of Rights, and which may 
be the guideliries for good citizenship and patriotism: 

That men are created equaFly in terms of worth. 
That liberty and justice are birthrights of all citizens. 
That gbverriment shall rest on the consent of the governed. 
That the essential freedoms that give liberty its meaning shall be protected by all. 
That the rule of law arid riot the arbitrary dictate of individuals shall provide the con- 
straints of society. 

And that the humbl^t member of society may realistically aspire to the high^t posi- 
tion commerisurate with his abilities. 

General Strategic 

The teacher must reprint the valu^ of a patriotic citizen that he would have his students 
acquire: The student properly assumes that the acquisitiori of what the teacher recommends 
and practices will be borne out by the test of daily experience. If there is a real correlation be- 
tween the teacher's code and the life he lives, the pupil will be doubly taught by precept arid 
example. 

The serise of justice [s an imjx>rtan^ attitude to develop ih:the maintenance of a d^ocratic 
social order. When the people of a community, state, or a nation accept the decisibri bf judges 
as fair and the acts of legislative bbdies as fair arid wise, there exists in these groups a well- 
developed serise of justice. 

The id^ of citizenship and patriotism can be woven into the whble personality fabric. It is 
the duty of the teachers to help studerits apply gbbd citizenship standards and patriotism ih all 
situatibris. 

Situations in the classrooms, group or club meetings, arid varibus bther types of extracur- 
ricular activities provide settirigs which bfier opportunities to develop good citizenship and 
patribtisrri. 

The following basic values serve as guidehries for personal and social behavior and help 
to develop patribtic yburig citizens that would support our democracy: 

Morality as manifested by respec^for worth and dignity of man, and respect for the- 
dififererit ways bf life chosen by men in various settings where they are fourid. 
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iustice a concept that cohditioris the formation and application of the law; 

Honesty and. openness feth in the pertormance of public duty and in our relation- 
ships with one another. 

Truth as derived from the use of Feason and intellect in the solution of problems, 
Patriotism^which is net blind but based on constant application of critical judge- 
ment which m turn is based on clear understanding of the political, economic: and 
social processes that characterize the society: 

n„hli J^J;'"^"*^^'""'*'"' ^^'^^""^''■-^^ ■« loyalt^^se institutions, both private and 
public, that reflect democratic values arid principles: 

Specific Strategies 

singii i?''" "^"^ '"^^ '"^'^""^ ^"^ "^^^ opportunities to participate in 

plecS'i? U * '"^""^ '"^P"'' ^'^P'^y^^' salute and 

Opportunities should be provided to practice these activities 
<nH?r^ H-' possible, respect for our country and our state should be taught The 

socia^ studies area is an appropriate place in the curriculum for this emphasis 

©pportunities should be provided for study and discussion of 

" r ^ v'^^''. , . ■^•^^ eonstitution of the United S..tes 

^ The Declaration of Independence The Alabama Constitution 
In the study of the aforementioned important writings, the difference between the old and 
new app^aches to citizenship education and the recognition lies in the fact that (1 ) democra- 
cy IS a^frocess^and not^imply a body of knowledge; (2) the knowledge fundamental to 
understanding the implications of democratic decisions In today's world must draw from aU 
disaplines. not just social sciences; (3) rational thought process reflecting commitment to 
St and analyse will lead'more dependab|. to the Sop- 

mem of social and political cohcsiveness than will be the case with traditional programs which 
emph^ize memorization ^ in isolation from the concepts and generiL' 

uons which give'them meaning; and (4) the values that guide behavior in responSble ways 
when^r^lly needed, are better based on a personal discovery of the validity^f sub^anti^ 
values tnrough involvement-tyoe learning activities rather than an indoctrinated value system 
Programs on special holi. .ays and seasons provide an appropriate time to emphasize 
historic events and their relationship to us today: t^'w^ze 

of m^f"^ ^'°g'-^P'^ies of outstanding Americans whose lives exemplify the worth and dignity 

tove of freedom in Amerk:as past may be developed by having students 

1 . Study arid sing the hymn, '-America^' 

2. Study and sing "The StaNSparigled Banner," 
3; Study Lincoln's "dettysburg Addr^." 

4. Study "Our American Heritage^" 

5. Study and sing "America The BeautifB," 

6. Read and listen to the recording. "I Hear America Singing." 
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Developing Gdda Sporlsmanship 

introductiun 

. ... ^^^^ ^^sse Feiring Wiiiiams. the most penetrating tact about- the 

development of social values, such as spoftsrilahship. the school experiences is the reaiizau'on 
that in such matters one teaches what one is. The simple fact is that he who would teach social 
values^must himself possess them: The coach qt an athletic team cannot teach sportsmanship If 
he- himself lacks generositv arid fairness. The teacher cannot lead pupils t6 face facts 
realistically if he himself ratiorializes his own behavior and shows intellectual dishonesty'in 
even the simple affairs of life. 

The countless number of cdrripetitive activities in schools today are not operated- to 
humiliate opfkjnents. Small, cruel boys and girls and some adults who are still growing up act 
in this way; but the code of fair endeavor is built upon the standard expression "may the better 
man win." For those who lose there is no humiliation unless a faulty education has taught 
them-to e.xpect always to be right and never to lose. Educational policy cannot be derived 
from the limitations of emotionally abnormal children. Such children should have the super- 
vision in activities that their special problems require, but they are the special cases that il- 
lustrate the principle of individual differences. Children who are humiliated when their team 
loses, therefore, need special care exactly as do others who a-e timid, shy. secretive, unduly 
sensitive, fearfiil. arid vairi. 

Emphasis upon soeial values does not mean that the teacher must be the perfect personali- 
ty. Realization by the teacher that the best of us fail at times ought to provide sympathy, 
generosity, and fairness in dealing with the pupil who also fails to meet the standards about 
which he. too. learns; 

General Strategies 

1. The teacher must dembristrate the values he would have his people acquire. The pUpil 
properly assumes that the aequisition of what the teacher recoriirnerids will be borne out of 
every test to which it is put . If there is a real correlation between the teacfiePs code and the 
lite he lives, the pupil will be doubly taught by precept and example. Wheri we accept 
resp<5nsibility tor success, w-e cannot shed respbrisibility wheri we fail. 

2: The sense of justice is an impbrtarit attitude to develop in the maintenance of a democratic 
sbcjal order. When the players of a team believe that the decisions of a referee are fair and 
when the people of a community, state, or riatibri accept the decisions of judges as fair and 
the acts of legislaiures as jUst arid wise, there exists in these groups a sense bf justice. 

3. The idea of fair play can be woven into the whole of the persbrial'ity fabric. Although • 
associated directly with games, it has implicatibris in every human relationship. It is ad- 
mirable to sec childreri show fairness m games, but the idea must becbme gerieralized so 
that fairness to other persons is a guiding principle of iiidividUal actibn. It is the clear duty 
of all teachers to help children apply the gbod standard of the game to other situations. 
7^^_S>'"i"^sium arid playground are excellent laboratories where the standards bf "play 
fair." "be honest." and "be square" may be Cbntinually illustrated in the face of the in- 
stinctive impulse to personal arid selfish actibn. 

5. Situations iri the classroom, group or club meetings, and various other types bf cb-cur- 
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ricular activities provide settings which otier c.pp<,rtunities to develop g,..d sportsman- 

or'^e cc^pelS nne sportsmanship but also sound ncioh. 

hioh^t 'm^^^^^^^ ^'^'^ ^^^i^ity should always reflect the 

h ghest standards of sportsmanship. Educational leadership should be alert to ^co| 
and condemn those pracf ces in which the competitive situation is manipulatedlX a 
contestant can wm unta.rly. in which the urge for power or prestige manage" affairs so that 
to nis great disadvantage tor commercial or cuher gains. ^xpioii.a 
Spccinc Strategies 

1 . On the eve or da>. of an athletic ccmtest, each teacher or several appointed ones should 
could be done m homeroom or in classes s'"ctMbnip. i nis 

4. P|-jP clubs or other student groups should be encouraged to take the leadership role in ex 
hibiting good sportsmanship. 'caucrsnip roie m ex- 

5. n^^vvspapcr could run articles pertaining to good sportsmanship 

- ' ^""■'^ ^^^'S" ^--^ -d oral presenta: 

^ t.ons tc be made concernmg all phases of good sportsmanship ' 

9 Physical education teachers especially have many good opportunities to develop good - 
10 ' Plh-"gh events which take place during the cburse of an activar 

0. '^ he spcmsmansh.p .s poor in a school, the student council could take this a a prc.-ect 
. Bdk^m boards contaming the theme of good sportsmanship could be dev loped ^ 

SSrl^a -"'^^ ^"^^^ spommanship of othl^lo their 

siuaenis as a method of preventive educaMon- 

13 Teachers and other school officials should really emphasize the positive side of 
. BX>rtsmansh,p and be careful not to dwell on the negative 

Teachers and school officials should demonstrate good sportsmanship at all times 
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Respect fer Private and Public Property 

Ihtrodaction 

Since people are not born with a set oFvalues compafabic to the demands of the society in 
which they are to live, these values have to be developed in sortie way and by some means. Of 
the many social institutions which will be responsible for development of the values that wiii 
ultimately guide the chi^id, the home is the most important. The k\nd of personality the 
youngster becomes depends to a large extent m the values he thinks, feels, and accepts as im- 
portant. The home is inlpoftant but it is not the ()nly place to teach ethics and moral values. 
The church, the school, and irdividuals with whom the child comes in contact — all have a 
detlnite responsibility to help in the development of values. If one or more of these institu- 
tions fails to exert its intluence in developing the desired values, other institutions are not 
given a license to do the same. 

General Strategies 

The school has a far greater responsibility than that of developing aeademid skills: It 
should perceive its role as bemg far more comprehensive. Total development of the child 
should be the primary function of all educational institutions. 

School administrators, teachers, anci )ther school personnel have jin excellent opportuni- 
ty U) help students develop positive values concerning public and private' property. This can 
and niusl be an integral part of the regular instructional prograrti. This responsibility should 
neven be considered an altogether separate part of the school curriculum to be taught by one 
teacf/er in a particular class or at a particular time. To be effective, this part of the school 
program must be continuous and must be taught by precept and example by every teacher in 
every grade. 

Specific Strategies: 

To be etTective, all students must be involved in pertinent and relevant school, classroom, 
and community activities which will ensure growth in respect for property. The teacher is en- 
couraged to use his own iniagmation, creativity, and originality in helping students develop 
the proper attitude relating to public and private property. The following are only suggestions 
and are not listed according to grade level. Teachers should use them as they fit into their 
respective prbgrarris. 

1 . Students should be helped to understand that they have a responsibility for keeping the 
classroom clean, neat, and in order. Students should be taughjt to 

a. Keep paper off tloor / 

b. Clean shoes before entering building 

c. Keep de^fc in order 

d. Take care of b<)oks, pencils, colors, etc. 

e. Get permission to remove other students' books, pencils, etc. from their desks 
f: Use care not to mar or deface desks, books, walls, bulletin board displays: etc: 

2. Students shoulo be made aware of the laws concerning defacement of property and 
subsequent penalties. 

a: Invite a public official such as a district attorney to explain the law: 
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* "udc a«.rc the o-sr .-rdincFcm gnv.rnin. bodies of rcnaS^^ 
rvplacng dan.ugod buildings. ..bicosr'c.c: InthrMumon o-uid be obuuned 
pn.ba.c judge ...r cunu -owned pn.pom. eity eierk tor ciu-uwned pr K , e 

2;up o. cL:::n;u^^^^^^^^ '■■■^-^ --^ - ^ 

4: Students should understand tiiat tax nn.ney is used to eonstruct. maintain ^nd oneru^ 
pubi.c bu.ld.ngs and .acilities ,or ti,e b.ncMt ofaii people. IHI.se adc Z^e ! 
ble. It results in ineohvenienee for some mcic mopera 

5: Students should He nu.de knowledgeable „f the taet tha. all prnpertv whether oublic 
or pr,uue^ represents an investn.ent of some kind ,ron, son 'b.!dv ' ' ' 
S udcnts shou d be aware that we all ha^. responsibility to each other and to posteritv 
to conserve all resources and to keep the environn,cnt attractive and freeofum^S? 
ary p,,iiutu.n: There should be elass and or group discussions, studem reL^ h S 
^ports.„eld tnps to .sit pugic or privately owned buildings. pla4o^d w e 
uhKh ar. provided ,or pubiie ^e and eonvenie.rce to see Hr.hand vandalism daused 

' " "^^■■--'^'^ • '^^ tion onts 

S. S|udems should Study the e,.st of replacing textbooks which have been unnccessariiv 

!:SlwlSnd .SsS;;;^^^ ^^'--^ - --^^ ^uiid. 

T;;"'S''Ti '-^^^^^ ^^^'^ observations should be scheduled: 

-. Jk e!.^s shodd be encouraged to debate the pros and eons on property destruction 
l.v PLms should be nnule to visit and interview public officials rclmive^to addiS cos f 
maintenanee as a result of vandalism ^ 

!'-^ud'.m? M k''' and arnuent areas in the community, 
l.r Students hould be encouraged to c^b.serve playgrounds, public buildings etc as thev 
travel and make reports, both written and oral; to the cLs. v ^ ' 
1 6. Studen ts shoulu iearn^to use the school's bulletin boards to keep the student body cop: 
_ ^ Ma miy jemmded ,,t the duties and responsibilities relative to property 

• Sd^^liwi:^^^"*^'"" ^'"'"'^ ^^'P -^-'^ --^^ information 
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Respeet for Law and @rder 



lnfr<»dac]teon 

■ j Al His best., man is die noblest of all aninuils: separcit^^^^^^^ hnv and jVtstice he is the 
- vionr. " Arisioile 

^'Lije and Icnv mmr he kept ctoseiy in toudi. . . ' . The only point in having' law Is to make 
life vw;rA'. Otherwise there "^vill be explosions/' Arnold Toynbec 

Merriam-Websier derlnes law as a rule or order that is advisable ()r obligatory lo observe. 

In the nl()re basic concept the terrii "law" relates to an unchangeable and fixed rule: e.g., 
the laws of physics, chemistr\', mathematies, engineering, nature, and, in a more liberal sense, 
the fine arts. These laws determine the balance, stability, and configuration of the elerilerits 
which they govern. A violation or infraction of these laws will result in disorder. The more 
serious the nonconformity, the greater the discord or disaster. 

For the sa.me reasons, society must have rules ()r jaws, though more flexible than the 
natural laws. These laws are blueprints for acceptable behavior, setting limits within which in- 
dividuals or groups may seek alternate ways t() achieve their goals. Nonexistence of workable 
laws ()r transgression against them will produce the sariie catastrophic imbalance in man's 
order as would result in the natural realm if incompatible chemical elements were combined: 

One, however, must guard against equating order with law. They could be adversaries. 
Order may be spawned by fear arid despotism and maintained by armed force rather than ap- 
plication of law. Conversely; shoppers seeking bargain-priced merchandise may become high- 
ly disorderly with()Ut offending any civil or criminal statute. 

This country was coriceived in the principle of domestic tranquillity through due process 
of law. This is a par^of the American dream. This dream, coupled with energetic, innovative 
people with an insatiable thirst for acconiplishriierit, catapulted the Uriited Stales into a lead- 
ing arid exemplar}' world power. 

Today, though solid as are most of America's achievements, strong as most of her values 
remain, arid hopeful as rilariy sigris are for the future, the nation faces difficulties, problems, 
arid challenges monumental in nature. Chief among these is a widespread blatant disregard 
for democratic law and order. Violence is much t()o coriimoriplace bri the Artlericari scerie, as 
reflected iri the followirig statistics (based upk)n reported offenses): 

Between 1 960- 1 969 the population r:)s: I 3 percent; the total crime rate rose I 20 per- 
cent; violent crime rate increased 104 percent. 

According to the 1969 F.B.I, report 

Nine serious crimes were committed each minute. 

Orie violent cririie was repR^rted every .48 seconds. 

0ne murder was committed every 36 minutes. 

One r()bbery occurred every two miriutes. 

There was a burglary every 16 seconds and one auto theft for each 36 seconds; 
Daytime burglaries of residences increased 286 percent from 1960-1969. 
Arrestsof juveniles for serious crimes doubled between the years of 1960-1 969, while 
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the number of persons between the ages of 10 and 17 Increased only 27 percent 

halt- of ll^^^f^^^P^^^''^^ izpei^wof the :p<>pulatfen -^xommteWe^^ 
nair ot all property crimes 

.One of every six male youths will be referred to juvenile court in connection with a 
dehnquent act. excluding traffic violation, before his 1 8th birthday: 
74 {jrcerit of the persons under 20 years of age who were released from incarceration 

^Lh r T'""'""^ ^ °f narcotic offenders were rear^ 

rested wtthin the same time period; 

Arrests for Narcotic Drug Law offend^^^^ 1969 increased six times over 1960 Nar- 
cotic arrests in 1 969 rose 45 percent over those in 1 968. 
86 law entbrcerrient officers were murdered in 1969. 

Between 1963 and 1968 over 2 million Americans participated i.i demonstrations 

t^a^a^f fth Srh? ? their political demands or private hostility. No more 

tediv rl °u nnf ""'^'^ P"""^'^'^^^ y« ^^dr actions repor- 

tedly resulted in more than 9.000 casualties. 200 deaths, and 70,000 arrests: 

T^Ml^nSu^^ Federal Bureau 

oi intestig^tion (19/1) by regions and for Alabama: 

Robbery Burglary -Hi^ft 

Northeast 141,226 574;949 297,663 

M , 285.0* i-159.4 600.2 

North Central 98,716^ 559,968 234;549 

172.4 977.8 409 6 

62,353 586,570 206,072' 

-5.7 204.0 580.8 

83;503 646,936 203 072 

130.6 1,012.2 "fli 

Alabama 2,005^ 27,678 7,696 

57.6 778.3 221.1 

*The subnumbers reflect the rate per 199,990 inhabitants. 

ItS^'^l-i^''"? President reported to Congress that beyond public expen- 
ditures, _n me costs the nation tn personal injuries, stolen or damaged property and 
concomitant economic loss more than 27 billion dollars annually. ^' 
A national sampling indicates that the career policeman ranks below midpoint on a ■ 
prestigious occupatu>nal scale. One group of sophomores and juniors of 1 north- 
eastern college rated this career 1 7th on a scale of 23. 

Although these statistics are signific?int in an after-the-fact evaluation and analysis our 
real concern .s vv.:n the cause. A former attorney general of the United States is credi^ed'wlth 
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having stated that the major contributions to the increasing crime rate are the dehumanizing 
' vnelT'of^sTunfs ractsriirign()rarice. poverty'iihd uheinptoyilrerir. idtehess, ' 

nialhutriliori, sickness and disease, congenital brain damage and prenatal neglect: poUc-tion: 
inadequate housing. alcohcUism, narcotics, greed, anxiety, fear, hatred, hopelessness, and in- 
justice. 

The attorney general is not unique in reaching the conclusion which he has postulated. 
The preponderance of reports prepared by various crime commissions at all echelons of 
goverririient also speak to these points. 

There is no way to circumvent these problems with platitudes and generalities. They cail 
for urgent attention and direct action on the part of the niajority of our citizenry. Commit- 
nierit to principles without energetic involvement serves no purpose. The charge is not to 
education alone. It is to all institutions. Nevertheless, education must recognize the fact that 
due to its accepted arid legal position in society it is entrusted with the prime role. 

Education's responsibility can only be effectively realized if attainable goals, objectives, 
and a plan of acti()n are established. 

General Strategies 

Activities designed to augment and enrich the leaching of law and order should be varied 
but realistic and praelical with the emphasis upon a variety of activities. Although basic infor- 
mation is necessary and has to be presented in a historical perspective, it is also essential for 
today's classroom to stress inquiry and problem-solving techniques that retleet upon an 
analysis of contemporary issues. In general, there arc many types of activities that can and 
should be emphasized by the classr()om teacher, such as 
I. Role playing and simulation 
2: Sociodrama 

3. Panels, debates, arid round-table discussions 

4. Committee work, group projects, and individual projects 

5. Interviews 

b. Utilization of resource people for classroom presentations 

7. Newspapers and other current events materials 

8. Field trips 

9. An analysis of radio and television presentations and editorials 
10: Games that teach 

1 1. Individual reports and research 

Specific Strategies 

.Activities that are more specific can be utilized on a graduated basis dependent upon the 
maturity of the individual students and the groups, such as 

1. Investigate number and types of statutes and ordinances applicable to youth. 

2. Conduct community research to determine 

a. Number of registered voters 

b. Qualifications for voter registration 

c: Number of registered voters voting in the last primary and general election. 

3. Determine ways in which studerits can become involved in the electoral process, such 
as 



- - _ ^'•.|.'i?:".'^i^M'"ii^?.^P^thct vcitcr to participate 
0. Soliciting additional registrants 

^- transportation tor the ball<,ting and/oF registraticm 

^n"" rrVf '"'^''''"''"^ '^'^ ^ ^'"^'^"^ accompany a policeman on 

u^raid^;:;;:^.nS'"^^^^"^'^^^*"-^ 

'ial c;:l!:ls'''' " ""'"'^ ^'^^ ^-ffi'^ courts; and 

^■^uKnK^""""'- '""'"^ ^' ^P""^--g ..rganizati<,n. where required to send 
students to annual national conferences and/or seminars such as Prcsidenti ,1 
Gas rccni jor Young Americans. United States Senate Youth Pr<„ram ^ o h s 
• i : " -^•"^^^"^'^"ts as possible in opportunities that will pcrn.H thenu^',ffic^^ 
• S." ' - " ""^P'/'-^^.^-^-g c'^'-^s inter-group games that strengthen respe 
^ aw ento:cement agencies, those charged with decision making etc 

'^i'^J^'? ^^^^^ the studentscould examine it to s6e if it contains politi- 

S^^sluSm^ ^^JV If no school constitution X- 

sts. th.. students could form a constitution convention and draft one Students could 
alM. plan_ the pr,>cess whereby a cmstitution for an imaginary na i'^ is^vc^ved^ 
Mlow this with singulation of "living under" this government. ^ ' 
cf^^^aU^I^ -turalization ceremony and record the process for 

I I . Explore ethnic areas; for exanipie: 

a. Studciits could iniagine^hey have just been naturalized and write letters to friends 
in old country describing new role rriends 

iSm^!nar'""" '"'^ ^'P"" contribution to the American 

i 2. Conduct local in-depth studies: tor example: 

a. Determine how jurors are selected for local and federal cases 

b. \VTiatdasses of people arc most likely to request exemption from jury duty. 
^^'"^"^^S^* ^'^ ^^''"^e" minority groups serving on jury 

d. The remuneration for jurors. Would this intluence^he desire to serve- or should 

e. Pros and cons of trial by jury or panel of judges 

'm^U ^uidiS'"' -'--^ -g^H of 

I3.Scrapbo<)ks can be established of news clippings of current court cases or public 
issues. Critique media's handling of such i'ems ^ 

14. Studentscould be challejiged to review existing laws in order to consider the values 
they purport to protect. They could also be.encouraged to write laws designed to pro- 
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UiUl i)rUcr. 

IIS. Tape intcr\ic\vs with those in punitive institutions and share their experiences with 
other nicnibers of the class. 

17. Tafce part in a niock trial, legislature, broadcast or telecast as it relates lo sorne con- 
temporary issue or concern: 

IS: Become involved in C()!tiiiiuiiity researcll and action programs such as 

a. linestigation to determine what residential area or areas appear to have the most 
tlagrant litter violation and why. 

b. Takini; part in a clean-up caillpaign. 

19. Plan with local bar association as to ways to meaningfully participate in and observe 
Law Day: 

20. Have studenis research the niost current data as to the crihic rate in the United States 
and in Alabama: if a change, offer suggestions as to the reasons based upon further 



research. 




Introduction 



One of the most t'ar-reaehirig concepts with which an educator works is honesty. Honesty 

reaches down touching the very depths of one's soul. It reaches but aftectirig even the outer 
sphere of a person's activities. It reaches up touching humanity's highest ideals in aspirations 
arid in actions: 

A chief cliche of our day is ''Honesty is the best p>oIicy." For that rriatter "honesty" is a 
much overworked term. Consequently, it has lost much of its impact and meaning. Many peo- 
ple think of this word as a symbol for a sort of nebulous quality persons bUght to possess. 
Honesty, however, is characterized by specific behavior rather than by the beliefs to which a 
person adheres. Two psychologists, Hartshorne and May, conducted the first major studj^bf 
moral character in 1928. Authorities in the field still draw upon these findings. The 
Hartshbrne-May study [X)ints but that a [person's verbal moral values about honesty have 
nothing to do with how he acts: 

When rightly understobd. hbnesty covers a wide range bf an individual's definite actions 
determiried partly by His personal attitudes and partially by the ideas of his peer group and by 
society as a whole: Honesty denotes positive behavior such as telling the truth, being un preten- 
tious, acting justly tbward bthers, dealing fairly with others, being trustworthy, characterized 
by deeds of openness and sincerity: Dishonesty, on the other hand. Is characterized by cheat- 
ing, stealing. lying, and a disregard for the prbperty, feelings, and bpiriibris bf others. 

After describing the rrieariirig of hon^ty, the remainder of this discussion will deal first 
with general and then specific strategies which are suggestive of what resourceful teachers can 
do to guide their students into purposeful arid rrieariirigful learriirig experiences in the broad 
but necessary area bf honesty. 

General Strategies 

1 . Teachers should be aware of the vast significance of the influence of their actibris both 
inside and outside the classrbbm. 

a. Authoriti^ in the field of education have felt for some time that in many instances 
educators teach more bj' what they do than by what they say. 

b. The character bf the teacher rather than the content of the lesson oftentimes gets 
through more forcefully to the student. 

2. Perhaps honesty can best be apprbached wheri it spbritariebUsly cbrries up iri classrborri 
discussibri. 

a: Ghildren are likely to learn honest patterns of behavior when teachers put ari 
emphasis bn teaching studerits — relatirig to their expressed inter^ts and needs 
rather than just teaching subject matter. q 

b. Readjusting the schedule of a un it by bne day-may be easier thari atterriptirig to keep 
bri schedule arid igribririg the needs of the class. 

3. The positive rather than the negative approach in dealing with honesty may prdv<:: tb 
be far more effective. 

a. An example of the positive approach is to guide students In taking pride in their 
school property, as opposed to merely telling them not tb abuse the facilities of the 
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school. 

' ' ' ieSi;^' "^'^'^ but i. decorating 

^^^^^'"^^^^^ "sed pertaining to the school gfounds by planting 
^ ^ flowers, arranging an outdoor bulletin board; and the like ^ 
J";;^her f of the positive approach is to guide students in improving their 

4. A workable approach in motivating students to desire honest behavior is to guide the 

tages Tesulting from an honest and a corresponding dishonest act. 

a. t has been sa.d that a young person was asked why he never took any money from 
tjie^ash r^,ster of a store in which he worked. He replied, "I wo^Id ha,^ to uTe 
with 5 the rest of my life, and that would be too big a pric^ to pay 

b. The immediate benefits of cheating on a test would be to perhaps make a better 

mat would hmder the student years later 

c. Rollo May a well-known psychologist, talks about the importance of this annroach 
mTheArr orCounseUn^. He mto the point that young people a7e r^ot a ScS o 
«>meth,ng because it is abstractly "good" or "rec^mmfnS^^" bu r^hS h 

5 Lou'' R^^e ^'"^"^ °' "^"^ ^ ^ he desir^t^ at^S' 
5. Louis Raths developed a system of values clarification which can be found in nearlv 

ab^ m '^^^m^ '' ' ^ f a^S'llSS 
duovc. 1 ne parts ot his vclumg process are briefly 

a. Choosing 

(1) Freely 

(2) From alternatives 

(3J After thoughtful consideration of the consequences 

b. Prizing 

( 1 ) Cherishing, being happy with the choice 

(2) Willing to affirm the choice publicly 

c. Acting 

( 1 ) Dcing something with the choice 

(2) Examining repeated behavior and patterns in life 

Usmg this approach the teacher is equipped to guide students to clarify actions for 
themselves instead of being made to take someone's word for it 
5. btud^tssre encouraged to at least consider honest behavior if the classroom at 
mosphere makes, them feel accepted, appreciated, and capable of doin^°°^ing 

Specific Strategies 

1 . Write an driginal story or poem doling with some aspect of honesty 

^. I hmk of some decisions involving honesty in the area of mathematics science busi 

ness education, sports, music, English, or histoty 
3. Have panel discussions, symposiums, and debates en some aspect of honesty. 
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4: Rap sessions may be scheduled tbr some cla^lf ibds when students are given the op- 
portunity to discuss their questions and prbblerhs regarding honest and dishonest 
behavior. 

5: The following activities may be correlated for use with a class studying respect for 
public arid private pjropeirty. 

a. Plan and present a bulletin board of pictures of schools, other types ofgoverrirrierit- 
owned buildings, homes, arid stores owned by individuals: 

b. Have a tour of the school building and grounds to observe if the property is beirig 
respected and cared for properly. 

c. Request a statemerit frorri the board of education giving the expense of repairing 
and replacing properly destroyed by vandals. 

d. Have a committee from the class make ari appointment with the school superinten- 
dent to discuss the problem of destruction of school property. 

e. Have a eommiliee from the class draw up and submit to the studerit body a plan for 
improving the situation of abuse of school property. 

6. Suggested problem situations are given below which may be used for class discussion, 
group sessions, or for iridividual students to decide for themselves: 

a. You are to have a maihemaiics test fifth period. You see Arin who had the test first 
period at lunch. Should you ask her what is on the exam? 

b. You go bri a fishirig trip with some friends, and all of you catch more than the quota 
for one day: Should you throw some of the fish back? 

c: You are asked to wash the diririer dishes because your sister has a date: Should you 
sudderil^y ''remember" how much homework you have and say there is not enough 
lime for you to take over for your sister? 

d. You find a billfold iri the hall as you go to the library. Nobody sees you pick it up. 
Should you take it to the office or keep it since there is no name in the billfold arid 
SjO.OO inside? 

e. Duririg^he surrirrier you work in an office. You feel you are underpaid. Should you 
oceas^onally take a few office supplies that you can use iri school riext year? 

f. A cashier in a store gives you too much charige. Should you keep it and say nothing 
sirice she charged you too much on another occasion? 

g. Since your biology teacher gives your class a pop lest, should you cheat since others 
in the class are dbirig it arid because you think the test is unfair? 

h. As you run hurriedly out of the house, late for an important date, yoUr mother asks, 
"Did you clean your room?" Would ybU say * yes" if ybu knew she would not check 
Up bri you? 

i. If your test paper had a B on it but you saw that it shbuld be a C, shbuld you tell the 
tescher to correct it? 

j. If you and a friend were assigned to work on a class report together an djou did riot 
have time fo do your part, would you sign ybur riame tb the report anyway? 

k. You are giveri Si 5.00 tb spend for refreshments for a class party and you bought 
some items whol^le, making the cost SI 3.50. Would you keep the charige? 

I. If the speed Hmit were 60 miles per hbuf, but the road was clear and you enjoy- 
gbing fast, wbuld ybu speed up to 70 or faster? 
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""'l^ -^"^ a friend when he takes an artjcle from the store conSter and leaves the 
store without paymg for it. What action should you take? 

^^""^ ^M^^fT^^^^ ^ ^^'^^ -""^-^ ^^y^ 

w £ -l"^*" ^ P-^^^lem situations which 

could be well suited for classroom use. 
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Reverence 

introduction 

Reverence is the atiiiuUe or-teeling arid showirig profourid horior arid respect. This is brie 
of the highest attributes a person may develop. It, like other qualities of character, is more 
readily developed during the formative years. It applears to be a lasting attribute once it is 
developed. 

Reverence involves our attitude and our relationship to sacred things, to other peopic, 
arid particularly toward a supreriic being. 

The school should assume the development of this attribute in students as one of its tasks 
even though it may prove t() be a most diftlcult one. This should be done in the public schools 
without pressure from the teacher to bring about conformity of thought or agreement with a 
particular bcHcf: A student holding views different from the teacher or from the majority of 
the class must be given prc)per respect and bpp<:)rtunity to express himself. As in all other 
teaching, the persorial character of the teacher is inseparable from his instruction. The teacher 
must never say, "i tried feed them with an empty spoon.'' It appears, therefore, that a good 
part of the instruction in reverence should be done by the exariiple of the teacher. Every bgr 
portunity should be used to show proper respect to sacred things; toward other peopic, and 
toward God. Many areas of instruction and many school activities provide opportunities for 
guidance arid discussion in this area. 



Specific Strategics for Instruction 

1 ..Iri science classes where questions arise as to the origin of the earth and the universe, 
with their many mysteries, beauties, and wonders, time should be given to discuss all 
p<)ints of view as to how these things canie into existence. 

2. Whenever possible, students should be directed in giving thanks for their food, 
clothing, and shelter. 

3. The part of the parents iri providirig food, clothirig, arid shelter should be taught as a 
means of developing reverence and respect toward theni: 

4. In health classes where instruction about the care of our bodies is being given is a 
good place to iriclude ideas about revercrice for the Creator of our bodies. 

5: in classes where the effect of drugs, alcohol, and tobacco on the body is being dis- 
cus,<ed in another place where the respect fo r the Creator of the body cari be stressed. 

6. Revercrice arid devotion can be developed iri voluntary clubs or quasi-religious 
organizations such as the Fellowship of Christian Athletes. 

7. FielU trips into natural eriviroriments give opporturiily for discussiori about the origin 
of the earth and its contents and beauty. 

5. The use of capable speakers for assembly programs could be effective in developing 
revercrice. This riiethod should be used orily occasionally arid with carefully chosen 
speakers. 

9. Guidance counselor could work with students on an individual basis, helping; students 
to arrive at a wholesohie attitude toward other people and toward a supreme being. 
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anU aihletic cvS,. * """"'^ P"Bli= assemblies. 

"'iioJi'^SlS''" " '"^^ "^'^^ ^'^'^ '"' "f '^^ Bible usid 6y ,he 

' re«j:StS ■ n'^'li "'""'"^^ ^"^ fi^'P » *ve,op .„ a.- 

1 1 rfiH^ reverence that bhould have results in homeroom Derir)ds 

^e children should „ p,„ i„'^eSi„ S" ^su" ""'"'^'^ '"'^^ ^"^ 

1 5. Seasonal c<^^,»^^^l'r^'J''!''^'''~f"'' "^"'^ The Beautiful- 
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